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WELCOME TO ior iierestramms STATE TEACHERS 


LOOK FOR THESE FAMOUS LABELS in our 


New‘ Winter Hat Presentations 


Ever on the lookout for the new 
and flattering in hats, we've 
banded together the smartest 
we could find, and parade 
them at prices to suit every 
woman! Look for these famous 
labels, exclusive at Castner's: 
Caroline, Starling, American 
Design, Stetson, Fenwick, Cali- 
fornia Trend, Jonquil, Chapeau 
Louise, Roberta Bernays, Mer- 
ville— styles and colors and 
fabrics to flatter every age, 
every type! All headsizes. 
Prices: $2 to 12.50. 


Castner's—Second Floor 
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A SELEY SHOE = © Black 


6.99 


@ Brown 
Step into the Towner . . . then 
step out for miles and miles of 
comfortable walking! So flexible 
you can bend it with one finger, 
yet built to hold your foot firmly, 
with the famous “Flare-Fit" inner- 
sole guarding your foot against 
tiring, wobbl kles. Try it onl 
eT eee Fingertip Shoe Department—Street Floor 


Flexibility 























then SAVE at CASTNER’S 


All Season, All Weather Coats Sophisticated All Wool Coats 


with "TIP. IN Linings gleaming with luxurious Silver Fox 


Versatile sturdy coats tailored of fine fabrics A superb collection of precious wool coats, * 
that are increasingly hard to get. For warm warmly interlined and beautifully trimmed with 
: : . luxurious silver fox. The coat you buy this 


days or cold days—for it takes only sixty 


seconds to zip the warm, wind-breaking year may have to last for years . . . so buy 


“ep é M wisely! Buy quality! Buy a Castner com last- 
lining in or out! Tailored with the same ingly lovely, tailored with care to the last detail ; 
casual perfection of a man’s coat. Colors: famous Castner woolens heaped high with the 
beige, brown, and blue in sizes 10 to 18. finest silver fox pelts! 


USE OUR CONVENIENT WAYS TO BUY *Plus 10% Excise Tax 
Castner's Fashion Second Floor. 
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Welcome ts NASHVILLE 


We Present for Your APPROVAL a Faultless 


Collection of Feminine Apparel for Fall 


602 CHURCH STREET 
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Andrew Jackson Hotel and Lobby, War Memorial Building, 
Mr. Rex Turman, Savannah; Mr. G C. Carney, Nashville; 
Mr. James E. Gibbs in charge. 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
Boy Scouts under supervision of Mr. Holland Noel. 
COMMITTEES 
Resolutions 
. i. Moore, Chairman, Clarksville. D. W. Moody, Gallatin, 
arl Brockett, High School Supervisor, Davidson County. 
Necrology 
J. C. Mitchell, Murfreesboro. Daly Thompson, Franklin. 
W. C. Dodson, Nashville. 
Election 
James Gibbs, Ashland City. 
Mary Sneed Jones, Elementary Supervisor, Davidson County. 
W. M. Overcash, Springfield. 





















RECREATION 
C. L. Brockett. R. F. Gruber, Cochairman. 
LUNCHEONS 
Art Section, Mezzanine Floor, Noel Hotel, Miss Florence 
Adams, Presiding; Guest Speaker, Professor Geo. S. Dutch, 
Nashville. 





Business Education, Maxwell House, 75c, Mr. Frank T. Sea 
graves, Presiding ; Guest Speaker, Dr. John C. Hodges, Knoxville. 

Home Economics, Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Miss Nell Smithson, Presiding. 

Intersnediate and Elementary Principals, Main Dining Room, 
Hermitage Hotel, 85c, Miss Lolita Hannah, Presiding; Guests, 
Dr. L. S. Tireman, U. S. Office of Education, and Senor Ernesto 
Montenegro. 

Kiwanians are invited to attend regular meeting of the Nashville 
Kiwanis Club at 12:15 P.M., Friday, October 23, at Chamber of 
Commerce Building, W. B. Judd, Lieutenant Governor, Sixth 
Division, Chairman of Group. 

Music Section, James Robertson Hotel, Dr. Irving Wolfe, Pre 
siding ; Guest Speaker, Dr. Alton O’Steen. 

Secretarial Section, Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Mrs. 
Paul Kidd, Presiding ; Guest Speaker, Dr. A. L. Crabb, Nashville 
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INSURANCE 
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SMIELDOS {A 
\ YOU “yy 


Life Insurance 
and 


Education 


In the classrooms of Tennessee there are many, many students 
who are there because of Life Insurance. 


Without Life Insurance . . . which steps into the shoes of the 
family provider who is prematurely taken away . . . many of these 
students would today be at work. 


The Shield Educational Policy, sold by this Company, has been 
the means of guaranteeing the advantages of education to thou- 
sands of children living in the twenty-one states we serve. 


Ke 


NATIONAL LiFe AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HOME OFFICE: NATIONAL BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























C. F. FisHer 
Superintendent of 
Schools 


Springfield 


Officers of 


Secretary 


N. C. BEASLEY 
Dean, State Teachers 
College 
Murfreesboro 


the M. T. E. A. 


Executive Committee 


Tom KENT SAVAGE 
inden 


Rex TuRMAN 
Savannah 


Departmental Officers 


MR. W. J. FIELD, chairman of the 
Administrative Section, is principal of 
Central High School, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee. He was born and reared in 
Hickman County. He holds the B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from the University 
of Tennessee. His teaching experience 
consists of one year at Orlinda, three 
yeas at Trimble, thirteen years at 

Carthage, and he has held his present 
position since 1937. During the last 
twelve years he has held an adminis- 
trative position in the above schools. 


MR. DAVID R. TERRY, chairman 
of the eM: Section, is a grad- 
uate of T. P. I., Cookeville, and holds 
the M.A. degree from Peabody Col- 
lege. Mr. Terry is the teacher of 
vocational agriculture at the Putnam 
County High School and has been in 
this position since 1934. 


MISS FLORENCE ADAMS is the 
chairman of the Art Section. She 
a teaching art at the Hume-Fogg 
ool, ewes two years later 

to East High and is rtiow at West 
High, Nashville. Miss ‘an believes 
that the study of art should be inte- 
grated with the students’ individual 
program. The landscaping of school 
grounds, interior decoration of the 
school building, the work of the dra- 
matic club are some of the areas of 
school influenced by her work. Miss 
Adams hung the school and college 
exhibits for the Southeastern and 
Western Arts Associations at their 
i in Nashville. Miss 


rivately 
and at Peabody College and Columbia 
University. 


MRS. PERRY WILLIAMS, chair- 
man of the Association of Childhood 
Education, is a native of Giles County. 
Her teaching experience has been in 
the elementary schools of that county. 
Mrs. Williams has been active in the 
work of the Association of Childhood 
Education and her work in the ele- 
mentary schools has attracted much 
favorable attention. She received her 
training at State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, and at the University 
of Tennessee. 


MR. FRANK T. SEAGRAVES, Cen- 
tral High, Columbia, is the chairman 
of the Business Education Section. He 
holds the B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the B.S. in 
Commerce from Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Seagraves has been with 
Central High, Columbia, since 1927, 
with the exception of one year. Prior 
to 1927, he taught at the North Texas 
Agricultural College, Arlington, Texas. 


MRS. N. E. NIMMERFALL is the 
chairman of the English Section. Mrs. 
Nimmerfall was born at Kosciusko, 
Mississippi. She came to George Pea- 
body College, receiving the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees. Mrs. Nimmerfall serves 
in the Central High School, Nashville, 
as teacher of English and dean of 


girls. 


MISS NELL SMITHSON, chairman 
of the Home Economics Section, is 
the dietitian for the Nashville Public 
School cafeterias. After serving as 
teacher of home economics at the 
Bellevue High School, Miss Smith- 
son became critic teacher of home 
economics at the South Georgia 
Teachers College, Statesboro, Georgia, 
later serving as dietitian at the same 
college. Miss Smithson is a native 
of Davidson County and received her 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from Peabody 
College. 
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G. C. CARNEY 
Nashville 


JAaMEs GIBBS 
Ashland City 





FASHIONS FOR 
THE DURATION 














WCE 


HARVEYS 
EXCLUSIVE 
EVE CARVER 
CLASSIC 


8.95 


A perfect dress with its beautifully 
sculptured lines, clean-cut and flat- 
tering. Exclusive detailing . . . 
unique buttons, tab pockets, tucked 
yoke back, 14 gore skirt, and de 


United they stand .. . 

they're “tops.” You can put the 
suit to work solo. The coat’s a 
grand free-lancer. But best of all, 
youll love to wear them as a beau- 
tiful matching team right through 
the coldest weather. Tailored of 
100 per cent wool diagonal tweed 
in sizes from 12 to 20, 
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tachable white collar. In rich au- 
tumn shades of blue, wine, green, 
brown, and black with long or 
short sleeves in rayon crepe or with 
three-quarter sleeves in wool 

rayon “Woolbrook.” Sizes 12 to 42. 


Harveys Air-Conditioned Second 
Floor 





MR. D. W. HOWARD very kindly agreed to serve as chairman of 
the Industrial Arts Section when Mr. Thomas Blair resigned 
his teaching position and went into Government Service. Mr. 
Howard is the teacher of Industrial Arts at Clarksville High 
School. He is a native of this section and has made fine con- 
tributions to the field of Industrial Arts Education in Tennessee. 


MISS LOLITA HANNAH, chair- 
man of the Intermediate and Elemen- 
tary Principals’ Section, is a native of 
Tennessee. She holds the B.A. degree 
from Carson-Newman College with 
special work in music and public speak- 
ing. For ten years Miss Hannah 
served as music teacher in a high 
school for girls in Southern Japan. 
Since returning to the States, she has 
been connected with the Davidson 
County schools. 


MISS BULEAH DAVIS, Corners- 
ville High School, was elected secre- 
tary of Latin Section last year. The 
president, Dr. P. M. Check, is in the 
armed service and the vice-president, 
Miss Annelle Macon, Hillsboro High 
School, leaves the schoolroom_ for 
marriage and Washington. Miss Davis 
is a graduate of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, and holds the 
M.A. degree from George Peabody 
College. 


MISS CECIL ELLIOTT, Ashland 
City, is chairman of the Library Di- 
vision. Miss Elliott received her B.S. 
degree from State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, and her B.S. in L.S. 
from Peabody College and has grad- 
uate work in Library Science at the 
University of Michigan. After four 
years of teaching in elementary schools 
of Cheatham County, Miss Elliott be- 
came librarian of the Cheatham Coun- 
ty High School, Ashland City. 


MR. J. H. BANKS, chairman of the 
Mathematics Section, is the principal 
of the Cheatham County High School 
at Ashland City. Mr. Banks received 
his elementary and secondary educa- 
tion at Ripley. In 1935 he received 
the B.S. degree from T. P. I. In 
1938 Mr. Banks received the M.A. 
degree from Peabody College. Before 
accepting his present position, he 
taught in Cannon and Wilson and in 
the Nashville city schools. 


MISS EVALYNE HOWINGTON, 
East Nashville High School, is the 
secretary of the Modern Language 
Section. Dr. George Bally, Vander- 
bilt University, was elected president. 
Dr. Bally has been called into the 
armed service and Miss Howington 
has assumed the duties of the presi- 
dent. She has taught, in addition to 
East High, at the Chattanooga High 
School, St. Cecilia, and the Hume- 
Fogg High School. 


DR. IRVING WOLFE, chairman of 
the Music Section, is head of the Divi- 
sion of Music, George Peabody Col- 
lege. Dr. Wolfe received his B.A. 
degree from Iowa State Teachers, his 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from North- 
western University. He has served 
as supervisor of music, Florence, Kan- 
sas; instructor of music, Iowa State 
Teachers College; and head of De- 
partment of Music, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, before accept- 
ing his present position. 


MR. C. M. HARDISON, state su- 
pervisor of certification, is chairman 
of the Secondary Teacher Education 
Section. Mr. Hardison is a graduate 
of the University of Tennessee and 
Peabody College. For several years 
he served as teacher and principal in 
secondary schools of Tennessee. After 
representing 4 publishing concern for 
a few years, he became supervisor of 
the Division of Certification. His 
work in the State Department of 
Education has been characterized by 
his efforts to improve the quality of 
instruction in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school of Tennessee. 


MR. W. H. OLIVER is chairman of 
the Secondary Principals Section. 
Mr. Oliver is principal of the East 
Nashville High School, having been 
connected with this school since 1932. 
Mr. Oliver is a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University and has his master’s degree 
from George Peabody College. 


MRS. PAUL R. KIDD, chairman of 
the Secretarial Section, was born at 
Clarksville when her father, A. J. 
Smith, was superintendent of schools. 
Mrs. Kidd graduated from Ward-Bel- 
mont, Nashville, and from_Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 
In 1939 Mrs. Kidd represented the 
Christian churches of the South at the 
World Conference of Christian Youth. 
She is beginning her third year of 
service as secretary of the East Nash- 
ville High School. 


MRS. G. R. MAYFIELD has very 
courageously assumed the duties of 
the chairman of the Science Section 
when Miss Sullivan resigned her teach- 
ing position. Mrs. Mayfield is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Hillsboro 
High School. Formerly she taught 
at Hume-Fogg High School. She 
holds the B.A. degree from Peabody 
College and has graduate work in 
biology and psychology. 


DR. EDWARD B. BALDWIN, chair- 
man of the Social Science Section, is 
professor of geography at State Teach- 
ers College, Murfreesboro. Before 
coming to Murfreesboro, Dr. Baldwin 
was a member of the faculty at State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Previously, he had taught in South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He is a native of North Caro- 
lina, a graduate of Wofford College 
for his graduate work, receiving his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 
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PROGRAM 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville 
October 22, 23, 24, 1942 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
War Memorial Building 
Theme—“Mobilizing Schools for Victory” 


Thursday Evening, October 22 


Presiding—Surt. C. F. FisHer, President 

7:45 Band—East Nashville High School. Mr. Henri - Minsky, 
Director. 

8:00 Invocation—President E. H. Ijams, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville. 

8:05 Announcements and Appointments of Committees. 

8:10 The T. E. A. Program—Supt. W. A. Bass, President, 
The Tennessee Education Association. 

8:30 Nomination of Officers. 

8:40 Margaret Speaks, Soprano. 
Platform Guests—Council Members, T. E. A. Executive 
Committee, Middle Section, T, E. A. Departmental Chair- 
men, Middle Section, T. E. A. 


Friday Morning, October 23 


Presiding—Surt. C. F. FisHer, President 


8:50 Peabody College Symphonic Band, Mr. C. B. Hunt, Di- 
rector. 

9:00 Invocation—Dr. P. P. Claxton, President, Austin Peay 
Normal, Clarksville. 

9:05 Address—“Geographical and Economic Features of Latin 
America,” Senor Ernesto Montenegro. 

9:45 Making Bodies Strong—lIsaac Litton High School, Miss 
Ruby Bateman, Director. 

10:15 Music—Dr. Irving Wolfe, Director. 

10:30 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper, State of Tennessee. 

11:00 Mobilizing Schools for Victory—Mr. Will R. Manier, 
Coordinator, State of Tennessee, Office of Civilian De- 
fense; and Supt. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
Platform Guests—County and City Superintendents. 


Friday Evening, October 23 


Presiding—Surt. C. F. FisHEr, President 
8:00 Music—Combined Choirs of Peabody College and Vander- 
bilt University. 
8:30 Address—Mr. B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Tennessee. 
8:50 “What’s Wrong with'the World?”—John B. Kennedy. 
10:00 Festival of Fun—C. L. Brockett, R. E. Gruber, Cochairmen. 


Administrative Section 
Andrew Jackson Ballroom 
Presiding—W. J. Fretp, Columbia 


Friday, October 23 


1:30 “Mobilizing School for Victory.” Supt. Vierling Kersey, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Discussion : 
(a) In Elementary Schools—Lee Thomas. 
(b) In Secondary Schools—Baxter Hobgood. 
(c) In Colleges—Q. M. Smith. 

3:00 “The Place of Mathematics in the School Program.” Dr. 
Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

4:00 Business. 
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Agriculture Section 
Room 902, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding—Davip Terry, Cookeville 


Friday, October 23 
1:30 “Rural War Production Training and Wartime Problems 
for Vocational Workers”—Discussion Leader: Mr. G, E. 
Freeman, State Director of Vocational Education, Ten- 
nessee. 


Art Section 
Noel Hotel, Mezzanine Floor 
Presiding—Miss FLORENCE Apams, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 


9:30 Meeting Called to Order. 
Business Session. 

9:45 Educational Film—Modern Designing. Professor Emmy 
Zweybruch. 
Announcements—Adjourn for General Meeting. 

12:30 Luncheon—Noel Hotel, Mezzanine Floor. Miss Florence 
Adams. 
Guest Speaker—Professor George S. Dutch, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

2:00 Educational Film—“Hands at Work.” 
Zweybruch. 

3:00 Business Meeting. 
Unfinished Business. 
Announcements. 


Professor Emmy 
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RICH, SCHWARTZ 
AND JOSEPH 


SIXTH AVENUE 
* 
* 


FALL'S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FASHIONS ARE HERE FOR YOU 


* 
* 

















Association for Childhood Education Section 
Registration Headquarters—War Memorial Building 
General Theme—“The Child We Educate” 
Presiding—Mrs. Perry Wi tuiams, Pulaski 
Friday, October 23 
War Memorial Building 
Platform Guests—State A. C. E. Officers, Sectional A. C. 
E. Officers, State. Elementary Supervisor, Sectional Ele- 

mentary Supervisors. 


2:00 Music—Rhythm Band. 

2:30 Devotional—“The Flag,” D. W. Kendall, Baptist Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. 

2:45 Address—“How Can the Religious Development of Child- 
dren Become an Important Resource in Their Lives?” 
Dr. John L. Hill, Baptist Board, Nashville. 

3:30 Address—“What We Can Do to Make Young Children 
Feel Secure During the War Period,” Supt. Vierling 
Kersey, Los Angeles, California. 

5:30 ae Supper—B and W Cafeteria, 222 Sixth Avenue, 


Music—Orchestra. 


Business Education Section 
Mezzanine, Maxwell House Hotel 


Friday, October 23 

12:30 Luncheon—Maxwell House—75c. 

Presiding—Mr. Frank T. Seagraves, Columbia. 
Speaker—Dr. John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

1:45 Civil Service Examinations—Dr. Byron Hill, State De- 
partment of Personnel. 

2:30 Improvement in Personality—Dr. Joseph Ernest Moore, 
George Peabody College, Nashville. 

3:30 “What Business Expects from Commercial Education in 
Wartime,” Mr. D. E. Short, Andrew Jackson Business 
College, Nashville. 

4:00 Business. 


English Section 
Cain-Sloan Auditorium 
Presiding—Mrs. N. E. NIMMERFALL, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 
9:00 Business. 

9:15 “Developing Appreciation Through the Use of Records,” 
Miss Lillian Doyle, Central High School, Nashville. 
9:45 “The English Teacher in Wartime,” Mr. Everett Derry- 

berry, President, T. P. I., Cookeville. 


2:15 Business. 
2:30 “The American Short Story,” Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, 


New York City. 


Health and Physical Education Section 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss DorotHy TOLLeson, Peabody 

Panel Discussion. 
Topic—“The School and Physical Fitness” 
Panel— 
Miss Dorothy Tolleson, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Mr. R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, Discussion 
Leader. 
Mrs. Ora Wakefield, Health Coordinator, Nashville City 
Schools. 
Miss Mary Hall, Regional Elementary Supervisor. 
Mr. F. T. Brown, Health and Physical Education Instructor, 
Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville. 
Miss Tommie Reynolds, Department of Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Mrs. Marvin Lowe, Health and Physical Education Instructor, 
Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville. 
Lt. Jess Thomas, Army Air Corps. 
Miss Mary Weise, Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 


Home Economics Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss NEtt SMmitTHsoN, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 


12:30 Luncheon—Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Miss Nell Smithson, Presiding. 


(a) “Home Economics Teachers Accept the ee 
Miss Alma Keys, State Supervisor of Home 
nomics, Arkansas. 

(b) “Nature in Nutrition,’ Dr. Robert H. White, Stat 
Coordinator of Health, Tennessee. 

(c) Business. 








Industrial Arts Section 
Room 200-A, Watkins Institute 


Presiding—D. W. Howarp, Clarksville High School, Clarksvilk 


Friday, October 23 
1:30 “Define Training Through Vocational Education.” 

(a) In Nashville—Mr. J. E. Binns, Jr., Director of Voc. 
tional Education, Nashville City Schools, assisted by 
some teachers in this department. 

2:30 (b) In Other Middle Tennessee Programs—Mr. Tom Bel 
District Supervisor of Trades and Industrial Educ. 


tion in Middle Tennessee. 
3:30 Business. 














Intermediate Teachers and Elementary 
Princi pals Section 
Presiding—Miss Loxita Hanna, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 


9:00 Joint meeting with other groups at War Memorial Building 
to hear Mr. Montenegro. 


Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
12:00 Luncheon—Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel. (Tickets 
on sale in the lobby of the War Memorial Building 
Price, 85 cents.) 
Presiding—Miss Lolita Hannah, Davidson County Schools 


Nashville. 

Guests—Dr. L. S. Tireman, Consultant on Latin-American 
Countries, United States Department of Education, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., and Senor Ernesto Montenegro. 


Business. . : 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 


1:45 Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel, a program of songs, 
readings, and costume dances by Latin-American students 
under the direction of Miss Phyllis Aden, Argentina. 

2:30 Questions and Discussions on Materials Available on Latin- 
American Countries. 

3:00 Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 24 


9:45 War Memorial Building to hear Dr. L. S. Tireman. All 
groups are invited to attend. 




















Latin Section 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding—Miss Butrean Davis, Cornersville 


2:00 Round-Table Discussion led by— 
(1) Mrs. Baxter Hobgood, Central High School, Mu- 
freesboro. 
(2) Miss Carolyn Bock, Central High, Columbia. 
(3) Mrs. Bain Stewart, Shelbyville. 
3:30 Business. 













Library Section 
Private Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Presiding—Mutss Crecit Exxiott, Ashland City 


2:00 Theme—“Libraries and the War Discussion Leader,” Miss 
Isabel Howell, Joint University Libraries. 
Speakers— 

1. Dr. Henry L. Swint, Professor of History, Vander 
bilt University and Director of Key Center of War 
Information. 

2. Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Reference Librarian, je 
University Library and in charge of Mat 
Key Center of War Information. 

3. Mr. F. K. W. Drury, Librarian, Nashville Public 
Library. 

4. Business. 
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Mathematics Section 
Room 209, Watkins Institute 


Presiding—Mr. J. H. Banxs, Ashland City 


Friday, October 23 
1:30 Films—“Theory of Flight and Problems of Flight.” 
1:45 “The Renewed Interest in Mathematics,” Dr. Raleigh 
Schorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
2:45 Business. 


Modern Language Section 
Room 200, Watkins Institute 
Presiding—Miss Evatyne Howrnerton, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 

2:00 “France—Victor or Victim?” Rev. S. Ernest Wiley, Dio- 
cesan Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Principal of 
Father Ryan High School, Nashville. 

2:30 “The Teaching of Portuguese and the War Effort,” Dr. 
W. M. Carr, Professor of Bible and Missions, Scarritt 
College. 

3:00 “The Arauncaniad, the First Epic Masterpiece,” Dr. C. 
Maxwell Lancaster, Professor of Spanish, Vanderbilt 
University. 

3:30 “Good Neighbors Over the Air,” Miss Mary Weise, Teach- 
er of Spanish, Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 

4:00 “Our Relations with South America After the Peace,” 
Mr. Thomas B. Donner, Professor of Spanish, Ward- 
Belmont College. 

4:30 Showing of the Spanish film “Buenos Dias, Carmelita,” 
suitable for a first-year class in Spanish. Introduction by 
Miss Ann Battle, West End High School. 

4:45 Business. 


Music Section 
James Robertson Hotel 


Presiding—Dr. Irvine Wo tft, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 


12:30 Luncheon—James Robertson Hotel, Dr. Alton O’Steen, 
State Supervisor of Music, Alabama, Guest Speaker. 


Science Department Section 
Room 312, Watkins Institute 
Presiding—Mrs. G. R. MayF1EeLp, Chairman 


Friday, October 23 

2:00 “Visual Aids in the Teaching of Physics” (with film and 
visual aids), A. R. Ayers, Instructor of Physics, George 
Peabody College. 

3:00 “The Place of Health in Our War Effort,” Miss Amy 
Viglione, Instructor in Pediatric Nursing, Vanderbilt 
University, School of Nursing. 

3:30 “The Place of Chemistry in Our War Effort,” Representa- 
tive, The Inonsants Chemical Works, St. Louis, Missouri. 

4:00 A Meeting for Junior Scientists—Miss Frances Bottum, 
Professor of Biology, George Peabody College. 


Secondary School Principals Section 
Room 209, Watkins Institute 
Presiding—W. H. Oxtver, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 


1:30 “How Secondary Schools Can Help to ‘Keep ’em Flying’ ” 
(Speaker to be secured from Army Air Corps Classification 
Center, Nashville.) 
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2:15 “Wartime Athletics,” C. P. Ferguson, State Secretary- 
Treasurer, T. S. S. A. A. 

2:45 Business. 

3:00 Election of T. S. S. A. A. Officers. 

3:15 Adjournment. 


Secondary School Athletic Association 


The annual meeting of the Middle Tennessee division of the 
Tennessee Secondary School Athletic Association will be Friday 
afternoon, October 23, immediately following adjournment of 
the Association of Secondary School Principals. Mr. W. P. 
Morton of Pulaski will be in charge. Business will include the 
election of certain members of the Board of Control and of the 
Legislative Council. 


Secondary Teacher Education Section 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—C. M. Harpison, Supervisor 

Division of Certification, State Department of Education 


Friday, October 23 

1:30 “The State-Wide English Program of the Tennessee 
Council,” Dr. John C. Hodges, Professor of English, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

2:00 “Results Obtained from the High School Evaluation 
Program in Tennessee,” Howard Kirksey, Principal, 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville. 

2:30 “Postwar Secondary Teacher Education,” Dr. S. C. 
Garrison, President, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

3:00 Discussion. 

3:30 Business. 


Secretarial Section 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Mrs. Paut Kipp, Nashville 


Friday, October 23 
12:30 Luncheon—Music. 
Review of Dinner at Belmont, by the author, Dr. A. L. 
Crabb. 
Laboratory discussion of situations encountered in the day. 
Business. 


Social Science Section 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Presiding—Dr. Epwarp B. BALpwin, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro 
Theme—‘Pan-American Solidarity” 


Friday, October 23 

1:30 Film. 

2:00 “The March of Democracy in Latin America,” Senor 
Ernesto Montenegro. 

3:00 Discussion of Senor Montenegro’s Address. 
Discussion Leader, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody 
College. 

3:30 Film—“Americans All.” 

4:00 Business. 





CLASSIC PIGSKIN GLOVES of soft, 
supple genuine peccary pigskin in four- 
button slip-on style. Turftan, wildoats, 


cork, black, brown, navy, and white. 
Guaranteed washable 3.50 


GLOBETROTTER _ BAG, _ smartly 
styled of sturdy grained leather with 
metal swing coin purse and zipper. 
Black, brown 98 


Handsome Monocraft Initial__35e extra 
Plus Ten Per Cent Tax 


TWO-PIECE SUIT DRESS in one of 
our outstanding exclusive ELYNOR 
styles. Pleated skirt and slimming fitted 
jacket in brown, blue, green, and wine. 
100 per cent wool 


“tly, UY 
tliat rnanallddd 


MAL ag, faries 


SWEATER AND SKIRT ENSEMBLE 
for’ day-in day-out smart practicality. 
Sixteen gore crepe skirt in black, navy, 
brown 3.98 


Ribbon bound cardigan sweater in rose, 
blue, beige 3.98 





LUXOR by Enna Jettick, made to 
order for your busy days with its un- 
lined flexibility, comfortable grooved 
heel. and stunning new square-toe 
style -_-6.50 
Other styles 5.00 to 6.50 
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URN MINDED F’ASHIONS 





JUSTINE GABARDINE DRESS in 
one of the most attractive casual styles 
of the season, with monogrammed 
pocket. Two tones in a variety of 
pretty fall colors. Sizes 10 to 20___7.95 


imported 
0% wool. 
above, and 
green, and 








COTTON MESH HOSE like these 
new ones by Belle-Sharmeer are mak- 
ing fashion news. They are practical and 
long wearing ... pretty too!__$1.65 pr. 
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for your suits and colorful wool dresses 








DASHING FALL HAT with the new 
close-to-your-head look and _ bright 


feathers for flattery-....._._.____-. 5.00 
TRIM SUIT HAT with a sweeping vy et 
crown and narrow brim, made to order =\ 





\) / 


VANITY FAIR SLIP made of sleek 
rayon jersey with air lattice trimming. 
It fits ... it won’t wrinkle ... it washes 
in a second ... and never has to be 
ironed! 32 to 40. 2.25 
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Convention Speakers, Middle Section 


MARGARET SPEAKS was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, and be- 
gan her musical career at the age 

' of three—as a soloist in Sunday 
school. The youngest child of 
a talented musical family, she at- 
tended Ohio State University, 
‘where she was elected president 
of the Girls’ Glee Club and chosen 
as one of the twelve most rep- 
resentative women. 

After receiving her degree, she 

went to New York to study. 

She was engaged as prima donna 

in a small revue, sang in musical comedy and toured 

with a small opera company. Her first concert appear- 

ances came at this time, together with her first auditions 

for radio. From modest beginnings in both fields, she 

rose steadily to stardom, as more and more people were 
enabled to hear the rich appeal of her golden voice. 

For the past seven years, Margaret Speaks has en- 
chanted the millions who listen to the “Voice of Fire- 
stone.” Year after year, in both local and national polls, 
she has been elected as the Most Popular Woman Singer 
in the classical field. 

The lyric soprano has won universal acclaim and un- 
stinted praise from the public and press of two continents. 
Critics have been quick to report the winning appeal of 
her personality as well as the memorable appeal of her 
voice. It would be difficult to find another singer today 
who can better convey to an audience both the sweep 
and subtlety of fine music. She has filled concert en- 
gagements in almost every state of the Union and has 
sung in the principal cities of Europe. 

In addition to her regular performances on the air 
with Alfred Wallenstein’s orchestra, Margaret Speaks 
has sung in concert the country over with many sym- 
phonies, including those of Philadelphia, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Portland, Toronto, Oklahoma City, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Margaret Speaks has been honored with command 
performances before audiences large and small. She sang 
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at a White House concert on the occasion of the P. 
dent’s dinner to the Speaker of the House. Other spe¢ 
performances include the Republican Convention in Phi 
delphia, Mayor LaGuardia’s impressive Armistice Dg 
Program at the Eternal Light, Ohio State Day at & 
World’s Fair and before the Daughters of Ohio wig 
presented her with a Scroll of Honor, naming her as he 
Ohio woman of outstanding achievement of the yeag 


JOHN B. KENNEDY, traveler, 

editor, and commentator, has 

spent a fast-moving, interesting 

life in his never-ending search 

for news. A newspaperman since 

college days, he has climbed up 

the ladder from reporter to fea- 

ture writer to editor, never losing 

the fiery spirit that characterized 

his first dispatches from war- 

torn Europe in 1918. During 

the first World War, he was as- 

sociated with Herbert Hoover’s 

American Relief Administration 

and received decorations from France, Belgium, and 
Morocco for his work. He was also active in Knights 
of Columbus relief work at the front. 

After the war, he returned to this country and estab- 
lished a reputation as the outspoken editor of Columbia. 
In 1924 he went to Collier’s Magazine as the country’ 
youngest managing editor of a national weekly. With 
this magazine, he set a record for the output of. featur 
stories and interviews. Statesmen, politicians, actors, 
business tycoons, athletes, and even gangsters told their 
interesting stories under his adept questioning. 

He has been associated with the National Broadcast. 
ing Company for the past eight years as a news analyst 
and traveling reporter. N. B. C. has made a veritable 
Gulliver out of Kennedy, sending him all over the United 
States for thrilling on-the-spot broadcasts of news events. 
One week he may be interviewing a foreign diplomat 
in Washington and a few days later nation-wide aud- 
ences will hear him questioning a flood refugee family 
in California. He is also heard as the voice of MGM’ 
“News of the Week,” which is released twice each week 
in theatres throughout the country. 

A wide acquaintance with celebrities and an intimate 
firsthand knowledge of world affairs make his tals 
dynamic and interesting. Steering away from staid rt 
porting, Kennedy colors both his radio broadcasts and 
his talks with forceful opinions. A keen student of per 
sonality, he paints clean-cut pictures of men and events 

He has spoken by invitation before important o& 
ganizations and groups in every state in the Union. Fé 
over twenty-five years, he has been close to news sours 
and events, giving through his vivid personality an a 
thoritative background to his portrayal of history in tit 
making. 
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PRENTICE COOPER was born in Bedford County, e 
Tennessee, on a farm. He graduated from the #*® ye TRONGS 
Webb School at Bell Buckle, attended Vanderbilt .——/™4@n 
University, and received an A.B. degree from Prince- 
ton University in 1917. He entered the Army from 
Princeton as a private in the Field Artillery, later 
becoming a sergeant, and thereafter a second lieuten- 
ant. After the duration of his Army service, he 
attended Harvard Law School, and in 1921 received 
an LL.B. degree from that institution. He began the 
practice of law in Shelbyville and Lewisburg, Ten- 
nessee. The year after he returned from law school 
he was elected to the Lower House of the Legislature 
and was responsible for getting through constructive 
legislation, including the Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act, which is well 
known to all lawyers. Thereafter he was elected District Attorney General 
of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Tennessee and served two years. In 1937 
he was elected to the State Senate and made an outstanding record as cham- 
pion of the freedom of the press. He was State Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion in 1931 and on the National Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion for two years, in 1933 and 1934. He was elected Governor in 
1938 and was renominated in 1942 for the third term for Governor in Ten- 
nessee. 
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“Monterey” Red Cross Shoe. 
xclusive with Armstrong’s_6.95 
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Chamoisette Gloves.__.1.00 
Soft Kidskin Bag.......3.95 
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Cites 


A. Genuine Imported Harris Tweed 
Topcoat of 100% Scottish wool_...29.95 


B. Our exclusive Frances Dexter Class- 
ic Dress. All fall colors 14.95 


C. Companion Suit and Topcoat, in 
fine Herringbone tweed. Each_...29.95 


\ ‘ D. “Guild-Craft” Mink Dyed Muskrat 
\ ‘ Swagger. Exclusive with us_....129.95 DOBBS “New Yorker” 
From our exclusive collection of 
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Established in 1858 


Phillips & Buttorff 
Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 





ENTERPRISE 





Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces 


For Coal,.Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















B. O. DUGGAN, since 1939, has 
been Commissioner of Education, 
State of Tennessee. Mr. Dug- 
gan’s educational career covers 
almost every type of position in 
the public schools of Tennessee. 
He began his teaching experience 
in a rural school in Bedford 
County. Successively, he taught 
in a private preparatory school, 
served as principal of elementary 
and high schools, as city super- 
intendent of Covington, as high 
school supervisor in the State 
Department of Education, as professor of rural education 
in the University of Tennessee, and is now serving as 
Commissioner of Education. Mr. Duggan will appear 
on the program of the General Session on Friday evening. 


DR. ROBERT H. WHITE, 
state coordinator of health edu- 
cation, is a native of Crockett 
County, Tennessee. He was 
reared on a farm and claims more 
than an academic acquaintance 
with one-eyed mules. Dr. White 
attended Vanderbilt University 
(B.A.), University of Chicago, 
and George Peabody College 
(M.A., Ph.D.). For nine years 
he taught at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, resigning to 
become Director of Training with 


United States Veterans Bureau. After serving as Dj 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation, he became associate) 
with the State Department of Health first as Direct 
of Division of Vital Statistics and since 1935 as Stam 
Coordinator of Health Education. He serves also 
faculty member of the School of Preventive Medici 
Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. White is equally well known for his hobby—h 
tory. The present state-adopted text in Tennessee hj 
tory is one of his several publications of historical naty 

Dr. White will appear before the Home Economig 
Section Friday afternoon. 


{ 
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SENOR ERNESTO MONTE- 
NEGRO, journalist and author, 
was born in Chile in 1885. He 
began his journalistic career with 
El Mercurio, the Valparaiso 
daily. In 1915 he visited the 
United States for the first time 
as traveling correspondent to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Senor Montenegro has written 
for the New York Times, Cur- 
rent History, the Nation, and the 
American Mercury. From 1926 
to 1930 he edited Chile, an illus- 
trated monthly magazine in English. After two years 
in Europe, he returned to Chile as a member of the 
editorial staff of La Nacion of Santiago in 1930. In 
1938 he joined the staff of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, 

“Mi tio Ventura,” his first collection of short stories, 
was published in 1930. This book was awarded the 
annual prize of the University of Concepcion. “Cuentos 
norte americanos” (with biographical and critical notes) 
followed in 1933 and “Puritania: fantasias y cronicas 
norte americanas” in 1934. He has translated and edited 
the works of Mark Twain, Ambrose Bierce, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, D. H. Lawrence, H. G. Wells, and other English 
and American authors. 

During the academic year 1939-1940, Senor Monte 
negro returned to the United States as visiting Carnegie 
professor. After lecturing at the Universities of Col 
rado, Flgrida, and Missouri, he was appointed for 
spring semester, 1940, to Northwestern University. 1 
University of Colorado arranged a second course whi 
he gave at the 1940 summer session, and Bowdoin G 
lege appointed him Tallman lecturer for the spring s€ 
mester, 1941. In 1941-1942 he has lectured at various 
colleges and universities in this country, and concurrent 
with these activities since 1939 he has been North Amer 
ican contributing editor of La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 


MISS ALMA KEYS is the state supervisor for home 
economics for Arkansas. She comes as the guest of 
the Home Economics Section. It is regretted that cit 
cumstances have prevented the secretary from securing @ 
picture and a biographical sketch of Miss Keys. 
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DR. S. C. GARRISON, presi- 

dent of the George Peabody Col- 

lege for Teachers, is a native of 

Lincoln County, North Carolina, 

and a graduate of Wake Forest 

College. Before coming to Pea- 

body in 1914, he served as prin- 

cipal of the high school at Crouse, 

North Carolina, and as superin- 

tendent of schools in Lincoln 

County. In 1916 he received his 

Master degree at Peabody and 

was appointed to a position on 

the faculty. During the World 

War he was captain in the adjutant general’s office and 

personnel adjutant in Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 

ington. At the close of the war he returned to Peabody, 

where he graduated with the Doctor degree in 1919. 

In 1931 he was appointed director of instruction, and in 

1934 dean of the graduate school, and in 1937 he be- 
came president of the college. 

Publications: Variation in Achievement and Ability 
Within the Grades; The Psychology of Elementary 
School Subjects (coauthor) ; Fundamentals of Psychol- 
ogy in Secondary Education (coauthor) ; Payne-Garrison 
Speller (coauthor) ; A Language Speller for Junior High 
Schools (coauthor); My Language Notebook; Super- 
visory Spelling Tests; Happy Road to Reading; Pre- 
Primer, Primer, Books I-III (coauthor). 

Member of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, American Educational 
Research Association, Southern Society for Psychology 
and Philosophy, and a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. Rotarian, Bap- 
tist, Democrat. Member of State Board of Education 
and Board of Trustees of Meharry Medical College. 


DR. L. S. TTIREMAN is a native 
of Iowa and did his undergradu- 
ate work at Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity, Fayette, Iowa. He is a vet- 
eran of World War I, 338 Field 
Artillery, 88th Division, A. E. F. 
He served as superintendent of 
schools in Iowa from 1919 to 
1926. In 1927 he took his doctor’s 
degree from the University of 
Iowa and became professor of 
education at the University of 
New Mexico. He has been a 
member of the summer school 
faculties of the Texas Technological College, University 
of Texas, and Duke University. He is the editor of 
humerous articles dealing with elementary education and 
particularly the problems of the non-English speaking 
children. At the present time he is serving as Field 
Representative, Inter-American Demonstration Centers, 
for the United States Office of Education. Dr. Tireman 
comes to the association through the courtesy of the 
United States Office of Education. He is the special 
guest of the Intermediate Section. 
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Third and Deaderick in Nasbville 


and FAIR STORES in 
Middle Tennessee 


National Store, Camden Fair Store, Lewisburg 
National Store, Clarksville National Store, Lexington 
Fair Stores, Columbia National Store, McKenzie 
National Store, Dickson National Store, Milan 

Fair Store, Fayetteville National Store, Old Hickory 
National Store, Franklin National Store, Paris 
National Store, Gallatin National Store, Waverly 
National Store, Huntingdon Fair Store, Pulaski 

Fair Store, Lawrenceburg National Store, Winchester 


Welcome Teachers to 
the New National Store 


in Nashville 


Teachers coming to the fall convention in Nashville will have 
a NEW store in which to do their shopping . . . a beautiful 
store . . . with conveniences and services and values second 
to none in the city. As in your own community Nashville’s 
New National Store gives you 


Guaranteed Savings! 
A NEW KIND OF STORE 


. We've planned this new store to serve the most people 
with the kind of merchandise they can afford to own, 
with nothing extra added onto prices to pay for 
expensive services. 

. . We hate waste like the mischief . . . therefore we have 
no charge accounts, no expensive bookkeeping staff, 
no costly bookkeeping machines. Therefore we do not 
have to buy printed statements and the necessary 
postage for each month’s mailing! 


. You get ALL the advantage in the price you pay, of 
our huge thirty-one-store buying power, the experience 
of the best staff of buyers anywhere, and the close co- 
operation of sources of supply who know the im- 
portance of this organization as an outlet for good 
merchandise. 

. By PAYING CASH at National Stores you PAY 
less and save. Everything is here for your smart 
winter wardrobe. Everything as fresh and new as the 
store itself. 


Nashville’s Thrift Corner ... Third and Deaderick 
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Our Fall... 


DRESSES, COATS, SUITS, 
MILLINERY and SMALL 
WEAR are on Display for 
YOUR Selection 


606 CHURCH STREET 












































DR. ALTON O’STEEN, Ala- 

bama State Supervisor of Music. 

On February 1, 1941, Dr. Alton 

O’Steen, a native of Georgia, be- 

came State Supervisor of Music 

for Alabama, a position in the 

State Department of Education. 

Dr. O’Steen holds the Ed.D. 

and M.A. degrees from Colum- 

bia University, New York City, 

with a major in music education. 

He graduated in piano under 

Arthur Newstead in the Institute 

of Musical Art of the Juilliard 

School of Music, New York, and also studied organ in 

that institution with Gaston Dethier. Another year of 

postgraduate work in piano under James Friskin was 

added to his training at the Juilliard School. Before 

going to New York, Dr. O’Steen graduated in piano at 

the Atlanta Conservatory under Charles Beaton. He 

also studied organ in Atlanta under Mrs. A. C. Boatman 
and Miss M. Ethel Beyer. 

Dr. O’Steen’s professional experience includes seven 
years of music teaching in the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in New York 
City. At Teachers College he was also assistant to P. 
W. Cykema, head of the Department of Music Education, 
for two years, and an instructor in music education. For 
one year he was chairman of the Music Department of 
New College, an experimental college for teachers spon- 
sored by Columbia University. For several summers 
the music work in the summer demonstration school of 
Columbia was under the supervision of Dr. O’Steen. 
Throughout his nine-year stay in New York City, he 
taught and directed the music in the church school of 
the Riverside Church, of which Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is pastor. 

Following his New York experience, Dr. O’Steen was 
head of the Music Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he taught methods courses 
in music education, choral conducting, and supervised 
practice teaching in music education. For three and 
one-half years Dr. O’Steen was at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, in the Bureau of Educational 
Research. His duties were in connection with the music 
phases of the evaluation of school broadcasts project, 
sponsored by the General Education Board and Ohio 
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State University. As a part of the project Dr. O’Stee 
planned and broadcast a series of music programs 
schools, entitled Music Time. The Music Time ppg 
grams were semidramatic in form, and Dr. O’Steen wa 
known on the program as “Mr. Music Man.” 


MR. WILL R. MANIER, JR., 
state coordinator of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, attended the 
Nashville City Schools, Wallace 
University School, the United 
States Naval Academy, and re- 
ceived the LL.B. degree from 
Vanderbilt University in 1908. 

He was admitted to the Ten- 
nessee Bar in 1908 and has since 
practiced in Nashville. He has 
been a member of Manier and 
Crouch since 1914. 

During World War I Mr. 

Manier served as lieutenant and captain in the United 
States Infantry and was with the A. E. F. in five major 
operations. 

He served as president of the Nashville Rotary Club 
from 1921-22, was a director of Rotary International 
from 1933-34, and served as president of Rotary Inter. 
national from 1936-37. 

He conducts a weekly public forum sponsored by 
Watkins Institute and is a commentator on war and 
diplomacy over radio station WSM. 

At present Mr. Manier is serving as state coordinator 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


DR. BLANCHE COLTON 

WILLIAMS of New York City 

is a native of Central Mississippi 

and received her bachelor’s de- 

gree from State College for 

Women at Columbus. She took 

her doctor’s degree from Colum- 

bia University and soon thereafter 

became a member of the faculty 

of New York City College for 

Women, now Hunter College. 

She became head of the depart- 

ment of English in 1926 and re- 

signed this position in 1939 to , 
devote her time to writing. Her Handbook on Shon 
Story Writing has gone through many printings and® 
been termed the “short-story writer’s Bible.” 
books on short-story writing, or collections of which$ 
is editor, are: A Book of Short Stories, Short Ste 
for College Classes, New Narratives, and The Mystey 
and the Detective. She is also noted for her work #@ 
biography. She has published biographies of George 
Eliot, Clara Barton, and John Keats. Dr. Williams i 
fond of traveling and, except when prevented by World 
War I and World War II, has for many years traveled 
widely. She has spent much time in England, France, 
Germany, Norway, Italy, Greece, North Africa, Turkey, 
and the Island of Rhodes. Dr. Williams is the guest d 
the English Department and will speak before this sec 
tion on Friday afternoon. 
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DR. RALEIGH SCHORLING 
entered Indiana State Normal 
School in 1909. Two years later 
he was awarded his A.B. degree 
from the University of Michigan, 
and took his M.A. degree from 
the University of Chicago in 
1914. He also holds a Ph.D. 
degree which he received from 
Columbia University in 1925. 
Dr. Schorling has been a teach- 
er of country schools and prin- 
cipal of a centralized township 
high school. He has been superintendent of town schools 
and has taught in some of the strongest high schools of 
the central and eastern sections of the country. For 
twenty years, however, he served as demonstration 
teacher at the University of Chicago, Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of Michigan. He went to Columbia 
as principal of the junior and senior high schools of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in 1916. He re- 
mained there until 1923, when he went to Ann Arbor, 













United 


> major 






7 Michigan, to organize the new demonstration high 
- Inter. § school. This school serves as a training center in the 

state. Approximately 200 university seniors get the 
red by § practical phases of their training in this school each year. 
ar and! Dr. Schorling is now in charge of supervision and 


directed teaching. 
Dr. Schorling is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and of various research groups. He was 


president of the National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics and of the Supervisors of Student Teaching, 
and is author of a series of mathematics textbooks and 
avery popular book on the education of teachers, entitled 
Student Teaching: An Experience Program, which is 
the standard textbook in more than 150 teachers colleges 
and universities. 


MR. VIERLING KERSEY, 
superintendent of schools, was 
born in Los Angeles, California, 
January 28, 1890. . Son of Rich- 
ard W. and Abbie L. K. Gradu- 
ated from Los Angeles Normal 
School (University of California), 
1910; A.B., University of South- 
ern California in 1916; M.A., 
1921; D.Pd, 1930; LL.D., 
Whittier College, 1929. Married 
Flora M. Hommer November 21, 
1908. Children, Myrtle Evelyn. 
Teacher, High School, Los Angeles, 1911-14; vice- 
president, 1914-18; principal, high school, 1918-19; dis- 
continuation education, 1919-23 ; assistant superintendent, 
tity schools, 1923-29 ; state superintendent, public schools 
of California, 1929-37; superintendent of Los Angeles 











Turkey, § yf 
suest  § “ty schools since 1937. Home, Van Nuys, California. 
his see § Address, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 


California. 
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MR. JOHN C. HODGES, pro- 
fessor of English, University of 
Tennessee, received the A.B. de- 
gree from Meridian College in 
1911, the M.A. degree from 
Tulane University in 1912, and 
the Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
in 1918. 

Mr. Hodges served as instruc- 
tor of English at Northwestern 
University from 1913-16, was a 
Christopher Weld Scholar at 
Harvard from 1917-18, was assist- 
ant professor of English at Ohio 
Wesieyan University from 1918-19, associate professor 
from 1919-20, and professor from 1920-21. Since 1921 
he has been professor of English at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Mr. Hodges is a member of Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, College English Association, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Delta Sigma Phi, and Phi Kappa Phi. 

He is author of William Congene, the Man, 1941; 
Harbrace Handbook of English, 1941; and has con- 
tributed to philological journals. 
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It goes over anything—that soft 
shirring, these full sleeves are prac- 
tical as well as pretty. It's snug as 
a dugout—the cotton gaberdine is 
water-repellent . . . and note the 
impenetrable neckline and cuffs. 
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Welcome Youth—Stay in School! 


P. P. CLAXTON 
President, Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville 


Speech Made Over Radio Station WJZM, 
Clarksville, September 6, 1942 





High schools and colleges are about 
to begin their year's work, offering to 
you young people opportunity for a 
fuller and better preparation for life 
and for service to community, state 
and nation, and to all the world. 

Despite al! obstacles, all of you who 
can should make full use of this oppor- 
tunity. Even because of these ob- 
stacles, every boy and girl, every 
young man and woman, who can pos- 
sibly do so should go to high school 
or college this year. If there were no 
war, if times were perfectly normal, this 
would be true. Modern life—eco- 
nomic, social, civic, political, spiritual, 
cultural—demands universal education 
of a high order and of many kinds. 
Only Hitler's Nazism may contemplate 
and enforce ignorance for a supposed- 
ly inferior and enslaved group. Indi- 
vidual and public welfare depend on 
education. Individual and _ public 
health, material wealth, civic righteous- 
ness, political wisdom, spiritual develop- 
ment and the sweetness and light we 
call culture all wait on education. 
Democracy is not possible without it— 
neither political, social, economic, or 
religious democracy. “There can be 
no freedom without the education of 
man." 

The democratic state and the free 
church are not ends in themselves. 
Their first and most important func- 
tion is to give opportunity to all for 
broad, deep, varied, and practical 
education. Under no conditions in 
peace or in war should they fail in 
this service. They can fail only at 
their own peril. 

True in times of normal peace, this 
is doubly true for us now that we are 
engaged in a world-wide, totalitarian 
war for national survival and for the 
life of democracy. 

Soldiers are no longer mere cannon 
fodder. Little or nothing can be ac- 
complished by companies, battalions, 
or any larger bodies of ignorant men, 
marching, maneuvering, firing, bayo- 
neting, and retreating at the command 
of officers, present and marching with 
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them. The bomber, the fighting plane, 
the reconnaisance plane, the transport 
—the airplane of any kind—is, when 
in the air, under the control of the 
little group of half a dozen more or less 
—frequently less—men, mostly boys, in 
that plane. The fate of the plane, the 
fate of the men, the success or failure 
of their mission and purpose all depend 
on the knowledge and skill of the 
group. Ignorance of a mathematical 
formula or a mistake in applying it, a 
misinterpretation of any one of a large 
number of scientific facts, may result 
in a wide miss of bombs dropped, 
Quick ability for intelligent adjustment, 
even in split seconds, will determine 
the success or failure of a bombing 
operation. A small miscalculation of 
distance or of speed may result in loss 
of ship and life. Accurate and com. 
prehensive knowledge of meteorology 
is necessary for the successful outriding 
of a storm. Armed men dropped from 
parachutes become at once their own 
commanding officers. Men in tanks 
obey general orders for the accom- 
plishment of one or more stated pur 
poses. But on the field they are their 
own commanders. Tanks may not be 
stopped for new orders. Success or 
failure depend on the sure application 
of accurate, scientific, and practical 
knowledge—the knowledge and trained 
observation and judgment that assure 
intelligent observation, accurate inter 
pretation and quick and sure response 
under quickly changing conditions. 
Failure may mean loss of men and 
equipment. 

Similar conditions and requirements 
apply on the submarine, the mosquito 
boat, the destroyer, and, in large de- 
gree, for men on ships of all kinds and 
sizes. 

The need for informed, trained in 
telligence is little, if any, less necessary 
for men fighting with guns, bayonets, 
and hand grenades on land. A me 
chine gun nest does not require a large 
number of men working mechanically 
under the direction of one trained 
officer, but a small group of efficient 
men capable of self-direction. Moder 
armies must be alive in all their parts 

The thousands of physicians and 
nurses with our armies of all kinds at 
home and abroad must be of the best 
They must act quickly, intelligently, and 
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surely under any and all conditions, 
many of them unprecedented. Quite 
different from similar work in the quiet 
and peaceful and guarded hospitals 
at home; and much more of it needed 
in proportion to numbers. 

Intelligence and training are re- 
quired in the quartermaster corps for 
the most effective and economical 
equipment, maintenance, and subsist- 
ence of fighting men. The many 
thousands of radio men must have 
more than mere mechanical skill. 

The ground service of planes, the 
on-the-field repairing of tanks, and 
trucks, require large numbers of self- 
reliant, trained men who understand 
planes sufficiently well to work quickly 
and surely under ever-changing and 
unforeseen conditions. All munition 
factories of whatever kind must have 
among their employees large percent- 
ages of trained men with fundamental 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, pure 
and applied mathematics. Without 
them the other thousands and millions 
of men would be practically useless. 

Transportation by air, rail, and truck 
on land, and by ships on the seas, with 
constant danger from submarines and 
bombing planes, requires a much 
higher knowledge and skill than the 
transportation of previous wars, and 
far more than the same amount in the 
leisure of peacetime—and the war 
may be won or lost through the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of transportation. 

Back of it all, sustaining and making 
possible all and any of it, is the produc- 
tion of food and the raw materials of 
clothing. Because of the strenuous 
activity of men in the Army and be- 
cause of great losses of food and 
clothing through the sinking of ships 
and frequent necessary abandonment 
of food and other supplies, much more 
of both is needed than for equal num- 
bers engaged in peaceful pursuits. All 
the people at home must be fed and 
clothed, and to a much larger degree 
from domestic production than in times 
of peace when the transportation of 
agricultural products across water and 
land is unhindered. 

The larger amounts of raw materials 
of food and clothing must be produced 
by fewer men and women. Millions 
of farm and forest workers have al- 
teady been taken into the Army and 
into the production and transportation 
ofwar materials. The fewer farm and 
forest workers must from year to year 
work with less laborsaving machinery. 
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Without ordinary supplies of fertilizers 
and with less help, there will be danger 
of erosion and depletion with less and 
less of productive power now and in 
the future. Landowners and land 
workers will need more knowledge of 
soils, crops, and tillage. They must 
know how to produce more on fewer 
acres and at the same time increase 
permanent productivity. 

Army, Navy, commanders of Air 
Forces, government agencies of all 
kinds, directors of all manner of in- 
dustries are fully aware of the superior 
efficiency of better educated men and 
women. Educational standards have 
been and are applied everywhere 
even for enlisted men in Army and 
Navy. In many portions of the coun- 
try, in Tennessee everywhere, a large 
percentage of their small number of 
college and high school men and 
women are already in the armed serv- 
ices. A majority of recent graduates 
are already in some war service. The 
supply of teachers in colleges and high 
schools and elementary schools is 
badly depleted. More and more 
rapidly they are put into active service, 
many of them where losses cannot fail 
to be heavy; and still the call is for 
more and more. 

In all probability the war will be 
long, longer than we now like to think. 
The longer it is, the more costly it will 
become and the greater the demand 


for men and women with the fullest and 
best general education, scientific 
knowledge, and technical skill. Should 
we fail to supply these, we may finally 
lose wholly or partially, just because of 
this failure. In our economy the 
schools, high schools, colleges, and 
technical schools are practically the 
only source of educational supply. It 
therefore quite certainly becomes not 
only a high patriotic duty but a mili- 
tary necessity that all these schools be 
maintained at fullest efficiency, and 
that all who can shall take fullest ab- 
vantage of the opportunity of educa- 
tion and training they offer. Full 
schools now may contribute more 
toward final victory than could possibly 
be contributed by emptying the 
schools and sending all these young 
men and women into some form of 
immediate, direct, or indirect war 
service, and all their teachers. It is 
no less patriotic for all teachers who 
can do so to remain in the schools, 
than it is for boys and girls, young men 
and women to do so. Others can quite 
effectively fill the places and do the 
jobs these teachers are taking. Teach- 
ers may make more money at other 
jobs, but when welfare and life of 
country are in the balance, individual 
financial profit is not to be considered. 
Wisdom and good common prudence 
look to the end, however distant, no 
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less than to the beginning and imme- 
diate present. 

We must be prepared to win the 
war, however long drawn out. For 
this we must have more intelligent, 
well-educated, well-trained men in our 
armies then than now. We must supply 
them and all our allies with all the muni- 
tions of war much more abundantly 
than now. Our means of transporta- 
tion on sea and land must be more 
effective than now. Our supplies of 
food and all other necessities of sub- 
sistence for armies and navies at home 
and abroad and for civilian popula- 
tions must be sure and abundant to the 
end. Hungry peoples at home may be 
as fatal to success in war as ill-fed 
soldiers at the front. 

And all these absolute necessities 
depend first and last on our keeping 
up an undiminished supply of educated 
and trained men and women—physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally fit. We 
talk much of conservation of rubber, 
iron and steel, gas, and much else. 
But most important of all is conserva- 
tion of man and woman power, on 
which all else is conditioned and based. 
We shall need even to save the scraps 
of humanity—to redeem the lost from 
the waste heaps of society and state— 
to fertilize the waste places of mind, 
heart, and soul. In the words of the 
Negro preacher's prayer, "to make the 
unfit fitten, and the fitten fittener." 
And our schools are the only effective 
agency for this. 

Someday, sooner or later, peace 
will come—at least a grounding of 
arms. We hope it may be a peace 
worthy of being made permanent and 
that we may be able to make it last- 
ing and beneficial to all the world. 

When peace does come, we and all 
the world will be poor. The burden 
of public debts will be greater than 
we have ever known. Supplies of 
domestic goods will have been exhaust- 
ed, most of our industrial plants will 
have been converted for the produc- 
tion of war materials and their ma- 
chinery will be outworn. Our eco- 
nomic, commercial, and industrial sys- 
tems will have been disrupted beyond 
any immediate repair. Much of our 
natural resources will be temporarily 
exhausted. There will, of sheer neces- 
sity, be a new order—for good or ill— 
according as we, you young people 
now of school age, shall be able to 
make it. 

There must then be a readjustment, 
a reconstruction, a rehabilitation not in 
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our own country alone. The need will 
be world-wide, and all the world will 
look to us, to you, for help and guid- 
ance, as we were looked to once before 
after a world war. This time we must 
not fail. Should we fail, for want of 
knowledge, energy, or good will, the 
opportunity may never come to us 
again. Our safety and welfare will de- 
pend on the safety and welfare of all 
the rest of the world, and this safety 
and welfare of the rest of the world 
will depend on us—on you. You are 
the hope of the world. We shall be 
bound up in the sheaf of life together 
as never before. Al! countries and 
peoples will be interdependent to a 
greater extent than ever before. We, 
you, must have the knowledge, the 
good will, and the courage to take the 
lead in the building of a cooperative 
democracy for ourselves and for all the 
world. This will be no easy task. It 
must be done patiently and wisely. 
We, you, must not fail. It is a chal- 
lenge unprecedented, a challenge to 
ail that is highest and best in us all. 
It is your challenge. | have faith to 
believe you will not fail. 

And let me urge one other reason 
why you should not now neglect any 
opportunity for education. Should you 


wait till after the war, for many of you 
it will be too late. For many of you it 


is now or never. Schools may not be 
so good in the later years of the war 
and thé early years of peace. Unfor- 
tunately many of them will be closed. 
Let us hope that the advice of Presi- 
dent Wilson on our entrance into 
World War | may be taken seriously, 
“That no boy or girl, no young man or 
woman, may have less opportunity for 
education because of the war." For 
this, schools of all levels must be kept 
open and continue to have full support, 
financial and other. They must have 
efficient teachers. Teaching is a 
necessary occupation. All good teach- 
ers should be permitted to continue 
their work and should do so despite all 
criticism. There can be no good econ- 
omy in taking teachers for work that 
can be done as well by others and 
filling their places with those who are 
less competent. All boys and girls, 
young men and young women, who can 
should remain in school until definitely 
called for war service. The safety and 
welfare of our country and of democ- 
racy depend on this to a much greater 
extent than is generally understood. 


THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 

| sing the praise of the unknown tea 
Famous educators plan new systems of peda 
gogy, but it is the unknown teacher 
delivers and guides the young. He lives: 
obscurity and contends with hardship. 
keeps the watch along the borders of da 
and makes the attack on the trenches | 
iqnorance and folly. Patient in his 4 
duty, he strives to conquer the evil po 
which are the enemies of youth. He awa 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the inde 
encourages the eager, and steadies the 
stable. He communicates his own joy” 
learning and shares with boys and girls q 
best treasures of his mind. He lights ma 
candles which, in later years, will shine & 
to cheer him. This is his reward. Kno’ 
may be gained from books; but the love 
knowledge is transmitted only by person 
contact. No one has deserved better of 
republic than the unknown teacher—H 
van Dyke. 


e 

AMERICA'S NOBLEST CONTRIBUTION 

Let our schools teach the nobility of labor 
and the beauty of human service. .. . 
cation for all the people is America's noblest 
centribution to civilization. . . . No man can 
leave a richer tegacy to the world than ¢ 
well-educated family. . . . The world is 
held by the veracity of good men; they mall 
the earth wholesome. . . . Ignorance is # 
curse of God; knowledge, the wing wher 
we fly to heaven. . . . The teacher, whet 
mother, priest, or schoolmaster, is the 
maker of history. . . . Democratic govern 
can be predicated only on universal edue 
tion. . . . Learn some useful art that 
may be independent of the caprice 
fortune. . . . It is not in ignorance but? 
enlightenment that contentment will be foun 
—Inscriptions on the Pennsylvania State Edi 
cation Building, Harrisburg. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 

(From the famous “Universal Educati 
speech by Governor Charles B. Aycock ¢ 
North Carolina at Birmingham, Alabami 
April 4, 1912.) 

| believe in universal education. Well, 
friends, you say to me, "Yes, | am in f 
of education of everybody, but then | want 
everybody to do his own educating. | am 
going to educate my children, you need not 
bother about that." Oh, my friends, | thank 
God Almighty, who is no respecter of persons, 
that you cannot get the best for your boy and 
your girl until you are ready to give the best 
to my boy and my girl. You can take that 
boy of yours and send him through the 
schools, send him through the college, bring 
him back home, head and shoulders above hi 
friends and neighbors, but he will not be ve 
high when he is head and shoulders abe 
his neighbors if his neighbors are igno 
and untaught and weak. You cannot get 
best out of your boy unless other p 
boys are educated nearly or quite as well 
your boy. You are going to educate 
girl. You are going to save to educate 
going to be stingy to educate her. 
you want her to make a musician. You 
send her to all the schools; you can 
study under great musicians until she is ala 
blind; you can send her abroad until” 
whole soul thrills and feels the glory oF 
gifted music, but she cannot make 
people who do not understand. You 
talk to an audience that cannot hear. 
| was Governor | made speeches all 
North Carolina. | canvassed the state 
four years in behalf of the education of 
children of the state; sometimes on ; 
they would ask me down to the churches my 
talk, and | always talked about education— 
[At this juncture the speaker fell dead.] 
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Christmas Shopping! 


There'll always be a Christmas—and late shoppers—but in view of gas 
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rationing and transportation difficulties, shop wisely, early and well at 
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Lovemans while you are in our fair city. We haven't yet decked the halls 
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with holly, but the Christmas spirit and gifts are already with us. There's a 
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wide selection planned to please the men in Service, and Uncle Sam says 
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that all gifts going overseas must be mailed in October. For. your family 


and friends, you'll see lovely lingerie, enough costume jewelry to ransom a 


YY 
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queen, an aisle of beauty abounding in fine cosmetics and toiletries, candy, 
hose, gloves, sweaters, blouses, stationery, children's wear, a gift shop full 
of ideas and the actual substance thereof, beautiful beddings and linens 
and all the countless etceteras that make Christmas giving and receiving 


such a pleasure. We'll be delighted to see you and give you every assist- 





ance we can. 


If you wish, use our lay-away plan. A small 
deposit will hold the gifts you select until 
you receive your Christmas savings check. 
Our Credit Manager will be glad to explain 
this plan — or use your regular charge 
account. 
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